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Introduction 



1. Introduction 



Universities are important and not just to those who work in them. We are 
told so by the media, by government, by industry and commerce 1 . Moreover, 
public opinion generally holds universities in high esteem 2 . Demand for access to 
universities continues to grow, irrespective of demographic trends. And yet 
universities attract widespread criticism of their effectiveness and efficiency. 

There is a diversity of views about what is expected of universities. The 
traditional academic view of universities as places for the pursuit of scholarship 
and learning is no longer universally accepted even in the academic community. 
Nor is it generally shared by government, industry, taxpayers and students. Each 
of these constituencies selects its own expectations from a spectrum of benefits 
which includes creation of wealth, commercial convenience, personal advantage, 
social development and the advancement of knowledge. 

The ability of universities to satisfy such diverse aspirations has proved 
advantageous. Growth of universities and their facilities over the past century and 
the accompanying demand for access to them provides clear evidence of this. 
Modern university systems and institutions have grown in scale and complexity to 
accommodate the demand and consequent change from provision of education 
limited to a selected elite group to one of comprehensive mass higher education 3 . 
The process of providing a huge expansion of access for students has been 
accompanied by an equivalent opportunity for expansion of academic work- 
research as well as teaching - and of extension of the role of universities to 
undertake wider responsibilities in the community. 

But there is a cost. A principal consequence of this expansion of universities 
is that they are now perceived to be substantial national assets. This immediately 
exposes those who work in universities to explicit social, economic and political 
imperatives. To sustain levels of support from the community, universities must 
be seen to be responsive to the aspirations of students, the needs of employers and 
the requirements of government. Governments, as providers of financial subsidy, 



1 The President of the United States, Mr Clinton, has made education the top priority of his 
second term of office (1997). The British Prime Minister, Mr Blair, declared that the three 
priorities of his new government were “Education, education, education” (1997). 

2 A.N.O.P., Community Attitudes to Universities in Australia (1989), Australian Vice-Chancellors 
Committee (Canberra). 

3 see A.Arimoto, Massif ication of Higher Education and Academic Reform in Japan in 
Academic Reforms in the World , R.I.H.E. International Seminar report, 10, 21 (1997). 
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are fully aware of the scale of university provision and seek increasingly to 
identify accountability of performance with criteria for funding. In Japan, official 
policies already exist relating to perception of market forces, life-long education, 
post-graduate and post-experience courses, co-operative research and equity 
programmes. Discussion of measures affecting the range and quality of academic 
programmes and research funding are being actively pursued. 

These policies, together with the effects of the initial stages of deregulation of 
universities have already produced recognisable change. It is arguable that change 
is inherently good for a university. Institutions committed to advancement of 
learning might be expected to be responsive to change. In practice this is not 
always evident. In part perhaps this is because most proposals for change in the 
past have originated externally, and for reasons that are not perceived as 
conferring academic or functional benefit. But universities are inherently 
conservative institutions. This is not necessarily a fault: existing strengths need to 
be preserved. In implementing change it is assumed that universities will modify 
current structures and procedures. The purpose is to add new functions and 
responsibilities but not to the extent of eliminating the ability to discharge their 
traditional functions. In particular, demand for the traditional products, graduates 
and research, retaining the qualities of elite education, persists and has still to be 
met by the total university system even while institutionally it adjusts to the 
requirements of mass higher education. 

It is clear that further and more substantial changes will emerge. What is less 
clear is any measure of the extent of change that has already occurred or of the 
priorities that might be attached to future developments. This has been largely 
due to a lack of information. It is difficult to formulate effective policies if the 
starting point is vague and the opportunities for implementation are unknown. 

Extent of change and capacity for its implementation are both dependent on 
the existing situation. For universities this operates at two levels. Externally, 
central advisory agencies seek answers to questions such as “What is it that 
universities do and how do we know that they do it well?” 4 . Within universities, 
individual academics ask “How will it affect me and my academic functions?”. 
Neither central agencies, universities, nor individual academics have been well 
placed to answer such questions. For a university planning institutional change it 
is useful to have access to factual information about its current situation; equally it 



4 Higher Education Council, Achieving Quality, Australian Government Publishing Service, 
Canberra, 6 (1992). 



is desirable for central advisory bodies to be aware of the status of the whole 
system. 

To supply the necessary data, a plethora of performance indicators is now 
being eagerly applied. Not all are more evidently useful than convenient; and few 
address central issues. In particular, there is an absence of structured information 
about the work performed by academic staff who are the ultimate agents of 
change. Proposals for change imply modifications to their duties. In many cases 
the nature of change is to extend the responsibilities of academic staff by 
imposing new or additional duties. If such changes are to be implemented it is 
desirable to start with knowledge of the current situation. 

Accordingly, it was thought useful to seek information on the current levels 
of activity of academic staff. Such information would provide data relevant to 
two key issues: 

(1) on the assumption that major components of existing academic 
programmes are to continue, the demands on time of the current university 
schedules define both the base from which change will occur and the 
opportunities and priorities for change; and 

(2) the extent of existing involvement of members of academic staff in 
internal and external activities identifies the base level and potential for 
extension of university services to the whole community. 

In an attempt to obtain some basic information on these matters, surveys have 
been conducted on the use of time and contributions to the community by academic 
staff in Japanese universities. Two surveys have been conducted in the National 
universities, one across a number of universities comparing Faculties of Engineer- 
ing with some other Faculties; and one which included all the Faculties in a large 
university. A third survey extended the study to a sample of Private and Public 
universities. 

Separate reports of the results from each survey were prepared. It appeared 
to be useful to collect the three reports together to facilitate comparisons and to 
identify both the many features common to all three and the characteristic 
differences that emerge. In the following two Chapters, 2 and 3, the results of the 
surveys of the National universities are presented followed by some discussion of 
aspects of these results in Chapter 4. The results of the survey of the Private and 
Public universities are in Chapter 5 and the final Chapter 6 is devoted to comment 
and discussion of the results of all three surveys. The individual reports have been 
edited to remove some unnecessary duplication of data and analysis but the results 
obtained from each survey are presented in full. 
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2. A Survey of Engineering and other Faculties 
in National Universities 



The last 50 years has seen substantial change in universities. Most significant 
has been establishment of mass higher education. The effects are evident in all 
faculties in all universities. And these evolutionary changes continue. There are 
additional changes arising from specific policies that, by their nature, might be 
expected to show differential changes between faculties and universities. 
Requirements now placed on universities for involvement in community activities 
appear to fall into this category. 

Although there is much encouragement for universities to undertake work in 
the community, the opportunity to do so may be limited by the available resources. 
Both the evolving consequences of massification and participation in community 
activities place demands on resources, and in particular on the most critical 
resource of academic staff time. 

It seemed desirable to attempt to establish how these developments might be 
affecting the pattern of work of academic staff. The most direct way to seek 
relevant data was by means of a survey - the major cost of which was to place an 
additional burden on academic staff time. 

It appeared likely that recent changes in government policies and regulations 
relating to community work might have become evident most rapidly in the 
“professional” faculties. As a consequence of development of co-operative 
research centers, it seemed that Faculties of Engineering might be amongst those 
most affected. Accordingly it was decided to focus a first survey on Faculties of 
Engineering. In order to establish a general base for comparison, a reference 
group of other faculties was also sought. 

The survey was conducted within a group of National universities. Responses 
were sought from the academic staff in the Faculties of Engineering in each of the 
participating universities; and in addition from the staff of an arbitrary group of 
other Faculties. The group of other Faculties covered most of the academic 
disciplines found in the National universities but no attempt was made to obtain a 
statistically representative sample. 

The survey was conducted by means of a questionnaire (see Appendix). The 
questionnaire (in Japanese) comprised two parts seeking information about (a) the 
current use of time on attributable university duties; and (b) the extent of 
participation in community activities. 
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1. Sample. (1) Response. Questionnaires were distributed to full-time 
academic staff in the participating faculties. Responses were received from 
approximately 25%. This provided a sample constituting about 1% of the total 
academic staff of the National universities 1 . The sample is biased both by design 
and by response. By design, half of the sample was drawn from Faculties of 
Engineering and half from other Faculties. By response, the total sample is biased 
towards professors at the expense of associate professors and junior staff (Table 
2.1); and in faculties other than Engineering towards women, who constitute about 
9% of respondents as opposed to about 7.5% nationally 1 . The distorting effects of 
grade-mix on the results for the whole sample are generally not large, as the 
differences in responses between grades are small. However, where it is useful to 
provide a common base for comparisons between those in Faculties of Engineering 
and those in other Faculties, the results are weighted to reflect the 
proportions of an arbitrary grade-mix of 45% professors, 37% associate 
professors, 9% lecturers and 9% staff in other grades. 

Table 2.1 



Composition of Survey Sample 





Professors 


Associate 

Professors 


Lecturers 


Other 

Grades 


All Respondents 


52% 


29% 


9% 


10% 


Faculties of 


59% 


26% 


5% 


10% 


Engineering 
Other Faculties 


44% 


31% 


14% 


10% 



(2) Age and Service. The median age of the whole sample is in the range 46 - 
55 years, in accord with the average age for National university staff 1 . For 
professors, the median age is 46-55 years with only 5% falling in the age-range 36- 
45 years. Associate professors are younger, showing a median age of 36-45 years 
but with about one-third of respondents being older than 45 years. Lecturers and 
staff in other grades have a median age of less than 35 years. 

The median period of service by respondents in their present university is 
greater than 10 years both for the whole sample and also for professors; for 
associate professors, it is between 5 and 10 years; and for lecturers and other staff 



1 Ministry of Education, Science and Culture, Japanese Government Policies in Education, 
Science and Culture 1990 (1990), Tokyo. 
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it is less than 5 years. However, almost 45% of respondents have served for less 
than 10 years in their present university, including 28% of professors. Almost a 
quarter (23%) of respondents have spent less than 5 years in their present 
university, including 15% of professors and 27% of associate professors. Neither 
in age distribution nor in length of service do any significant differences emerge 
between those in Faculties of Engineering and those in other Faculties. 

2. Use of Time on University Duties. (1) Total Time. The questionnaire asked 
respondents to indicate separately, for periods of scheduled teaching and for the 
rest of the year, the amount of time spent each week on university duties. They 
were asked to provide this information under four headings: teaching, research, 
administration, and other university duties. On the assumption that together the 
four headings cover university duties, the aggregates represent the total time 
devoted to university work. 

Differences exist in the use of time between the two parts of the year, but the 
total time devoted to university work remains effectively constant with median 
and mean times of 43 hours per week. Small differences in the averages calculated 
for the different grades of academic staff and for faculty differences are not 
statistically significant. 

The range of total times reported shows wide variations about the average, 
with standard deviations of 14 hours per week both for periods of scheduled 
teaching and for the rest of the year. Distribution about the mean is also skewed. 
A substantial minority (24%) records figures for a total time devoted to university 
duties of 40 hours per week, in accord with the formal requirement for staff in the 
National universities as public servants 1 . By some respondents, an assumption 
that the working week constituted 40 hours was made explicitly, and others 
possibly made a similar assumption implicitly. Identification of this formal 
requirement is shared equally by professors (28%) and associate professors (25%) 
but only to a lesser extent by lecturers and staff in other grades (8%). If this 
constraint represents an artificial response, the averages for total time spent on 
university duties will be distorted 2 . Even so, the distortion will not be large, 
despite the substantial number of responses recording a total of 40 hours per week. 
If all returns of 40 hours are excluded from the calculation, both for periods of 
scheduled teaching and for the rest of the year, the resultant values of the median 
times move only to 45 hours per week and of the mean times to 44 hours per week. 
This result is reassuring in establishing confidence in the overall averages and in 



2 This point is addressed more fully in Chapter 3. 
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indicating that any artificial constraint will not substantially perturb the distribu- 
tion of time allocated to the component duties. 

(2) Teaching Time. Teaching constitutes an essential and substantial part of 
university duties. For purposes of the survey, respondents were asked to include 
under teaching all time spent on preparation, reading, marking and supervision of 
students as well as class contact time. On this basis, the results show that teaching 
occupies 28% of time during periods of scheduled teaching; and 7% of time during 
the rest of the year. The median time spent on teaching during periods of 
scheduled teaching is 10 hours per week; with a mean value of 12 hours per week. 
The range of values included in these averages is wide with a standard deviation of 
8 hours per week. Outside the periods of scheduled teaching, the median time falls 
to 1 hour per week with a mean of 3 hours per week and a standard deviation of 5 
hours per week. The overall distribution of time spent on teaching during periods 
of scheduled teaching, conforms to a modified Poisson distribution (Figure 2.1). 



Figure 2.1 

Distribution of Teaching Time during Periods of Scheduled Teaching 




hours perwsok 




survey results 

calculated Poissan distribution 
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The responses indicate some differences between the different grades of staff 
and faculties in the amounts of time devoted to teaching (Table 2.2). Small 
differences in time between professors and associate professors are not statistically 
significant but larger differences from lecturers and staff in other grades do 
appear to be real. Between faculties, the differences are statistically significant 
for professors, lecturers, and staff in other grades (at the 1% level) and probably 
significant (5% level) for associate professors. In consequence, the difference in 
mean times between respondents from Faculties of Engineering, 11 hours per 
week, and those in other Faculties, 14 hours per week, is significant even when the 
grade-mix is adjusted to the standard composition. 

Table 2.2 

Average Time Spent on Teaching Duties during 
Periods of Scheduled Teaching 



hours per week 





Professors 


Associate 

Professors 


Lecturers 


Other 

Grades 


Overall Average 


12 


13 


11 


14 


Faculties of 
Engineering 


11 


12 


16 


9 


Other Faculties 


13 


14 


9 


20 



During periods of the year when teaching is not scheduled, time spent on 
teaching activities - largely planning and preparation of courses - is reduced. The 
responses indicate that approximately 60% of the year is occupied by scheduled 
teaching. On this basis, and averaged over the whole year, the mean time devoted 
to teaching is about 8.5 hours per week, or 20% of the average time spent on 
university duties. 

(3) Research Time. Under this head, respondents were asked to include time 
spent on applications for grants, preparation of manuscripts and on general 
scholarship as well as time spent directly on research. On this basis, the responses 
indicate that research is the dominant university duty in terms of time. It accounts 
for 46% of attributed time during periods of scheduled teaching and 66 % of time 
during the rest of the year. In total this represents about 54% of the time spent on 
university duties over the whole year. Overall, the median time for research during 
periods of scheduled teaching is 20 hours per week. This increases to 30 hours per 
week during the rest of the year. The individual responses demonstrate 
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substantial variations from these averages (Figure 2.2, standard deviations, 12.7 
and 13.8 hours per week for periods of scheduled teaching and for the rest of the 
year respectively). There are differences in the time committed to research by the 
various grades of staff and by the faculty groupings (Table 2.3). The small 
differences between the times spent on research by professors, associate pro- 
fessors, and lecturers do not appear to be statistically significant; but those for 
staff in other grades - some of whom will be engaged in research full-time - are 
significant. Differences between faculties, which show those in Faculties of 
Engineering spending some 4 hours per week longer on research, are significant 
(0.1% level) both for the separate grades of staff and for the whole Faculties even 
after adjusting the grade-mix to the standard composition. 



Figure 2.2a 

Distribution of Research Time during 
Periods of Scheduled Teaching 



Figure 2.2b 

Distribution of Research Time during 
the Rest of the Year 
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Table 2.3 

Average Time Spent on Research 

hours per week 





Professors 


Associate 

Professors 


Lecturers 


Other 

grades 


Periods of 
Scheduled 
Teaching 
Overall Average 


20 


21 


18 


25 


Faculties of 


21 


24 


23 


30 


Engineering 
Other Faculties 


18 


19 


15 


20 


Rest of the Year 
Overall Average 


28 


29 


25 


33 


Faculties of 


29 


32 


32 


37 


Engineering 
Other Faculties 


28 


27 


22 


28 



(4) Time for Administration and Other University Duties. Administration 
inescapably accompanies academic duties in universities. Less than 2% of 
respondents report that they spend no time on it. For purposes of the survey, 
respondents were asked to include in this category, time spent on departmental, 
faculty and university business in meetings, discussions, committees and working 
groups and also time spent on activities such as admissions and the curriculum. 
Overall, administration occupies about 16% of university time. It remains at a 
constant level throughout the year yielding an overall median time of 5 hours per 
week (mean, 7 hours per week, standard deviation, 7 hours per week) both for 
periods of scheduled teaching and for the rest of the year. There is no significant 
difference in the time taken over administration between the faculties. Some 
differences do though emerge between staff of different grades. On administration, 
professors spend on average one hour per week more, at 8 hours per week than 
those in other grades, a difference that is probably significant (5% level). A related 
observation is that there is a high proportion of professors (66%) among the group 
of respondents who spend more than twice the median amount of time on 
administration. It is possible that this is associated with the duties of heads of 
departments and deans. 

The remaining category is that of other university duties. This is intended to 
include the many and diverse activities undertaken within a university other than 
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those included in the first three categories. Th6 overall median time spent on such 
duties is 2 hours per week but this does not fully indicate the range of demands 
these duties make on time. One respondent in four avoids them entirely; in 
contrast, one respondent in three spends more than 4 hours per week on them, 
more than twice the median amount of time. 

The overall mean time spent on other university duties remains constant 
throughout the year at 5 hours per week (standard deviation, 6 hours per week). 
This represents about 11% of the total time spent on attributed university duties. 
In these duties there also appear to be clear differences in the time demanded of 
professors and those in all other grades. Professors constitute a minority (36%) of 
those who spend no time on such duties-, and a majority of those for whom they 
occupy more than twice the median time. The mean time spent by professors on 
these duties (6 hours per week) is significantly longer than that spent by those in all 
other grades. This difference is largest in the Faculties of Engineering where 
associate professors report a mean time of only 2 hours per week on other 
university duties - a value that is itself half that reported by associate professors in 
other Faculties. 



Table 2.4 

Changes in the Uses of University Time during the Past Five Years [a] 

percentages 



' 


Teaching 


Research 


Administration 


Other University 
Duties 


Change in 










Amount of Time 










Increased 


63% 


n% 


88% 


62% 


Unchanged 


34% 


23% 


12% 


36% 


Decreased 


4% 


66% 


0 


1% 



[a] Percentages are of those who have been in service during this five year period 



(5) Changes in the Use of Time. Universities have experienced considerable 
change in recent years. Respondents were asked what changes they had 
experienced over the past five years in the amounts of time they spend on each of 
the four categorised areas of university work. The responses show a clear 
perception both of change and of where change has occurred. There have been 
increases in the time devoted to administration, teaching and other university duties-, 
and a decrease in the time spent on research (Table 2.4). These perceptions are 
effectively uniform across the faculties but the impact of change appears to vary 
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with seniority. Increases in time spent on teaching are identified by one professor 
in two, two associate professors in three, and four lecturers in five. Conversely, 
decreases in time spent on research are noted by three professors in four but only 
by two out of three associate professors and lecturers. Over the changes in time 
spent on administration, uniformity of opinion exists across all grades of academic 
staff: about 90% record an increase. Similarly, for other university duties an 
increase is noted by 60% of the whole sample. 



Table 2.5 

Priorities in the Use of Additional Time 





Teaching 


Research 


Admin 

-istration 


Other 

University 

Duties 


Community 

Activities 


Overall 


1 


3 


2 


4 


5 


Response 












Faculties of 


1 


3 


2 


4 


5 


Engineering 












Other Faculties 


1 


4 


3 


2 


5 



Respondents were also asked to indicate their preferences for future change: 
that is, if additional time and other resources became available, what would be 
their priorities in using them on the four designated areas of university work 
together with some form of community work. The responses are shown in Table 
2.5. They clearly identify teaching as having the highest priority, and community 
activities the lowest. Amongst the intermediate priorities, the greater relative 
importance attached to finding more time for administration than for research is 
noteworthy. Indeed, with the exceptions of Engineering professors, who tend to 
favour research as their third priority, and of professors in other Faculties, who 
identify administration as their third priority, the responses generally allocate 
second priority equally to administration and other university duties. In conse- 
quence, when the results are weighted in accord with the standard grade-mix, 
research and other university duties attract equally low priority both in overall 
response and from those in the Faculties of Engineering. 

3. Community Activities. The second part of the questionnaire is concerned 
with participation in community activities. For the purposes of the survey, 
community activities were defined as all relevant activities beyond those formally 
incorporated in the academic programme of the university. This includes all those 
external activities by which members of university staff benefit the professions, 
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government, industry and the community in general, through a range of cultural, 
economic, professional and social work. For convenience, five general areas of 
community activity were designated: 

(a) Service to the Professions, which covers contributions to academic and 
professional associations through committees, editorial and other work; it also 
includes contributions to other universities and colleges through teaching and 
related activities; 

(b) Service on Official Bodies, which includes work for international agencies, 
national, regional, and local government, and research foundations through 
committees and provision of expert advice; 

(c) Consultancy and Collaborative Research, which embraces all those activities 
where public or private industry, commercial and non-commercial organisations 
seek expert and professional help though contract, consultation or collaboration; 

(d) Community Social Service, which provides opportunities for contributions 
to social welfare, health, pre-school, school, adult and continuing education by 
direct and indirect work, committee membership, fund raising, provision of special 
classes, or through membership of service clubs; and 

(e) Service to Cultural and Social Amenities, which covers contributions to 
sport, music, theatre, art, literature, journalism and broadcasting, religion, politics, 
environmental affairs, and includes direct participation, service on committees and 
in civic affairs generally. 

These designations were intended to be convenient rather than comprehen- 
sive and the boundaries between the areas were not intended to be precise or rigid. 
It is clear that respondents were content to exercise some judgement in allocating 
some of their activities. Respondents were asked to indicate all their contributions 
to these activities, including those that were less closely linked to university than 
to personal or family interests. 

(1) Participation. The level of participation is high. Almost 94% of 
respondents are currently active in such work and a further 1% has been active in 
the recent past. Moreover, participation is both extensive and diverse. Each 
respondent participates in an average of 5 separate activities spread over 3 of the 
designated areas (Table 2.6). There are no faculty differences detectable in the 
extent of participation. Professors report significantly (0.1% level) higher 
involvement than those in any other grade of staff. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the order of attraction provided by the 
different areas of community work. The most attractive is service to the 
professions’, the least attractive is service to cultural and social amenities. These 
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Table 2.6 

Participation in Community Activities 



All 

Respondents Professors 


Associate 

Professors 


Lecturers 


Other 

Grades 











Proportion 
Participating 
in community 
activities 


95% 


100% 


96% 


86% 


78% 


Number of 
different areas 
(mean) 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Number of 
different 
activities 
(mean) 


5 


7 


4 


3 


3 


Mean Annual 
Time on 
Community 
Activities 
(hours/year) 


210 


270 


180 


180 


180 



preferences were shared by all respondents. Those in Faculties of Engineering 
identify consultancy and collaborative research as their second preference, followed 
by service on official bodies. In contrast, those in other Faculties prefer community 
social service to consultancy and collaborative research. These orders of preference 
closely parallel the existing situation. This is seen by comparison with the areas of 
activity in which respondents actually participate, either currently or in the recent 
past (Table 2.7). These results also show that levels of participation in all areas 
except that of cultural and social amenities, increase with academic seniority. 
Between the faculties there is greater involvement of Engineers in consultancy and 
collaborative research and a lower level of activity in community social service than 
is shown by those in other Faculties. 

(2) Service to the Professions. This is the area that attracts most support in 
terms of both numbers of participants and the amounts of time devoted to it. Nine 
respondents out of ten are, or have recently been, active in such work. On average, 
they spend between 2 and 3 hours per week on it. The level of involvement reflects 
academic seniority. Contributions come from 97% of professors, 88% of associate 
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Table 2.7 

Participation in Areas of Community Activity [a, b] 





Service 
to the 

Professions 


Official 

Bodies 


Consultancy 

and 

Collaborative 

Research 


Community 

Social 

Service 


Cultural 

and 

Social 

Amenities 


Overall 

Response 


88% 


54% 


64% 


47% 


24% 


Faculties of 
Engineering 


90% 


56% 


71% 


35% 


20% 


Professors 


98% 


72% 


80% 


38% 


22% 


Associate 

Professors 


90% 


41% 


62% 


33% 


17% 


Lecturers 


55% 


9% 


55% 


45% 


0 


Other grades 


52% 


17% 


52% 


17% 


26% 


Other 

Faculties 


85% 


52% 


56% 


60% 


29% 


Professors 


96% 


69% 


63% 


67% 


34% 


Associate 

Professors 


87% 


47% 


59% 


54% 


28% 


Lecturers 


67% 


27% 


20% 


53% 


13% 


Other grades 


59% 


27% 


64% 


55% 


27% 



[a] Participants currently active or active in the recent past. 

[b] Percentages relate to numbers in the whole sample. 



professors, 63% of lecturers, and 56% of staff in other grades. The amount of time 
spent by professors (mean, 140 hours per year) is similarly significantly greater 
than that for associate professors (70 hours per year), and lecturers and staff in 
other grades (40 hours per year). Levels of activity do not differ between the 
faculties. 

Within this area, the largest single activity is service on committees of 
professional societies which is provided by over three-quarters of respondents. Two 
-thirds of respondents report involvement in organising conferences', and half in 
editorial work for publications. The other major activity is work for other 
universities and colleges, normally in the form of part-time teaching. This is 
undertaken by over half of all respondents: 69% of professors, 49% of associate 



professors, 29% of lecturers, and 20% of staff in other grades. 

(3) Service on Official Bodies. Rather more than half of the whole sample 
reports participation in this area with the level of activity determined largely by 
seniority rather than faculty. Participation decreases from over 70% of all 
professors, to 44% of associate professors, and 22% of lecturers and staff in other 
grades. Similarly, the average amounts of time committed to it by those who are 
active in this area diminish in the same sequence: from a mean time of 60 hours per 
year for professors, to 40 hours for associate professors, and 30 hours for lecturers 
and staff in other grades. Numerically, the most important individual con- 
tributions are to work for local and regional organisations. This accounts for 60% 
of those who are active in this area of service; professors and associate professors 
contribute at similar levels. In the other activities, professors dominate represen- 
tation on government committees and international foundations ; one in three of all 
professors but only one in ten of all other staff are involved in these activities. 

(4) Consultancy and Collaborative Research. Overall this area provides the 
second most popular form of community work. Over 60% of all respondents are 
engaged in it and for them it occupies an average of 110 hours per year. The 
extent of involvement in this area shows clear faculty differences. Responses from 
the Faculties of Engineering show over 70% of staff participate. For those in other 
Faculties, the proportion is 58%. The difference between the faculties persists 
even when allowance is made for the variation in grade-mix. In terms of time 
spent by those who participate in this work, there are no clear differences between 
the faculties but there are between the grades of staff. In this case it is the less 
senior staff who are engaged for longer times. Mean times for professors are 90 
hours per year; for associate professors, 110 hours; for lecturers, 170 hours; and for 
other grades of staff, 240 hours. Amongst the individual activities, collaborative 
research shows the highest level of participation, accounting for 68% of those who 
are active in the area; participation in collaborative research is distributed fairly 
uniformly amongst the grades of all staff in both groups of faculties. Consultancy 
is provided equally to commercial and non-commercial organisations. It accounts 
for only slightly less participation than collaborative research but professors show a 
rather larger level of involvement than associate professors and lecturers. 
Contract research provides a minor contribution: only 7% of the total sample 
indicates experience of such work, either currently or in the recent past. Of those 
who have this experience, two out of three are professors. 

(5) Community Social Service. Slightly less than half of all respondents are 
active in this area. In the distribution of participation between faculties it provides 
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a mirror image to that of the previous section. In this case, the smaller 
contributions come from Faculties of Engineering where 35% of respondents are 
active participants. In the other Faculties, 60% of respondents participate. Those 
who are engaged in this work spend an average of 50 hours per year on it. 
Professors and associate professors commit less time (40 hours per year) to it than 
lecturers (90 hours) and other grades of staff (70 hours). Over half of the 
contributions are to adult education. Professors provide about two-thirds of the 
input to adult education and in this activity, those from Faculties of Engineering 
share equally in the work with those from other Faculties. Elsewhere, con- 
tributions from the Faculties of Engineering are small. It is those in the other 
Faculties who make the major contributions to school and pre-school education, 
health, and social welfare work, and through community service clubs. Thus, while 
one in seven of all respondents is involved in school education, those in the other 
Faculties are three times more likely to participate (with a proportion of one in 
five) than those in the Faculties of Engineering (one in sixteen). Overall 
participation in pre-school, health, and social welfare work is small (6%, 6%, 4% 
respectively) and the proportions from the Faculties of Engineering are smaller 
still (3%, 1%,1%). Even membership of service clubs (e.g. Rotary, Lions) has 
membership from Faculties of Engineering (5%) well below that of the other 
Faculties (13%). 

(6) Cultural and Social Amenities. This area consists of minority interests. 
Less than one-quarter of all respondents either is currently, or in the recent 
past has been, active in it. For those who are involved, there is an average 
commitment of about 70 hours per year. There is no clear relation between 
participation in this area and either faculty or academic grade. A possible link 
between age and participation is suggested by the increase from 22% of 
respondents aged less than 35 years (mainly lecturers and staff in other grades), to 
33% for those of age greater than 55 years (mainly professors). Only four of the 
designated groups of activity attract any extensive involvement: journalism and 
broadcasting (9% of all respondents); sports organisations (6%); music, theatre and art 
(5%) - which appears to be mainly music; and environmental matters (4%). 
Vanishingly small support is recorded for activities related to religion (2%), politics 
(1%) and literature (< 1%). 

(7) Financial Rewards. Involvement in community activity is not accompani- 
ed by substantial financial reward. While over two-thirds of respondents receive 
some earnings from it, less than one out of ten obtains more than 5% of annual 
earnings in this way. Professors earn slightly (but significantly) more than staff in 
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other grades. There are no significant differences in the earnings between the 
faculties. 

Payment for community work would be unlikely to provide an effective 
incentive for further increase in the amount of community work undertaken. A 
large majority (80%) of all respondents indicates that financial reward would not 
enable them to increase their commitment to community work. Professors (82%) 
and associate professors (84%) see this slightly more clearly than do lecturers 
(69%) and staff in other grades (70%). It is lack of time rather than financial 
reward that limits community activity. Indeed, three-quarters of all respondents 
indicate that this is so. The constraints of time increase with seniority. It is seen 
as a limiting factor by 81% of professors and 79% of associate professors. The 
limitations of time are less apparent to lecturers (60%) and those in other grades 

( 51 %). 

If there were to be some financial reward for community activities performed 
on behalf of the university, respondents were asked to identify the order of their 
preferences for its use. Five possibilities were offered: (a) personal use ; (b) academic 
expenses (e.g. travel); (c) research expenses ; (d) scholarships', (e) university, faculty or 
departmental funds. There emerges an overwhelming and uniform first preference 
for using any such money for (b) academic expenses', this is followed in second place 
by (c) research expenses. Distantly, as third, fourth, and fifth choices are (d) 
scholarships, (e) university funds, and (a) personal use, the last two being almost 
equally unpopular. 

Aspects of the results described in this chapter are discussed more fully in 
Chapter 4 together with those from Chapter 3. 
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A survey of all faculties in a national university 
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3. Survey of All Faculties in a National University 



The first survey (Chapter 2) confirmed the expectation that there would be 
identifiable differences in the use of time between Faculties of Engineering and 
other Faculties. The differences lay not in the distribution of time between 
university duties and community activities but rather in the ways in which the time 
was used. The implication that similar differences would also exist between 
other faculties was supported by the variations evident when the responses to the 
first survey were being analysed. Even a superficial examination of the responses 
from the group of other Faculties in the first survey suggested there were 
substantial variations. 

At the same time it was also clear from the first survey that the overall 
amounts of time spent on university duties and community activities in the 
separate universities showed little variation. Accordingly a suitable means of 
extending the study to obtain information from a wide range of faculties would be 
through a complete survey of a multi-faculty university. Internal comparisons 
would then relate to a shared environment; and the indications from the first 
survey suggested that the results would serve as a useful model for the whole 
system. 

The second survey was undertaken across all the faculties of a large National 
university. It was again conducted by means of a questionnaire. This was 
closely similar to the one used previously, covering both attributable university 
duties and participation in community activities but in addition it included 
questions about numbers of publications and external collaborations. 

1. Sample. 1 . Response. Questionnaires were distributed to academic staff 
throughout the university. Responses were received from 550 (33%) of academic 
staff. Academic staff are grouped in four categories. Professors (35%) consti- 
tute the largest single group of respondents, with research assistants (28%) and 
associate professors (27%) providing the other large groups. The fourth group is 
that of lecturers and constitutes 10% of the total. In relation to the overall 
university population, the returns provide a small bias in favour of professors at 
the expense of research assistants. Any consequent distortion is generally small, 
as the differences between the groups are not large. However, where it is 
appropriate, estimates for the whole university population are corrected by the 
application of weights in accord with the actual mix of grades in the university. 

Responses showed some variation with faculty. Better levels of response 
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came from the Faculties of Applied Biological Science, Dentistry, Medicine and 
the Research Institutes; lower levels of response came from the Faculties of 
Economics, Education, Integrated Arts and Science, Law, and Letters 1 . Again, 
where it is appropriate, estimates for the whole university are corrected for the 
small distortions resulting from this bias. More importantly, there are variations 
in the responses of different grades of staff between faculties. Where com- 
parisons are made between faculties these are on the basis of survey results 
weighted to correspond to the actual proportions of the different grades in each 
faculty. 

The validity of the results of a survey is dependent on the adequacy of the 
sample. Two general criteria need to be satisifed. The sample must be of 
sufficient' size to be statistically reliable; and it must adequately represent the total 
population. The present survey satisfies both these general conditions: nu- 
merically with a total response of better than 30%, and proportionately with a 
satisfactory distribution of responses from the full range of faculties and grades of 
academic staff. Even so, generalisations based on the results require caution. The 
elements comprising a university population constitute an inhomogeneous 
distribution. This exists both amongst academic staff grades and in the composi- 
tion of faculties. Amongst academic staff, the designations lecturer and research 
assistant cover wide ranges of different responsibilities. Thus, while many 
lecturers discharge duties similar to those of professors and associate professors, 
some combine them with explicit clinical work and some are fractional or part- 
time appointments 2 . Further, the category of research assistant includes those who 
would be identified more accurately as teaching or clinical assistants. Moreover, 
between the faculties, there are substantial differences between the numbers of 
lecturers and research assistants so that while the ratio of associate professors to 
professors remains roughly constant, the ratio of lecturers and research assistants 
varies widely. Over three-quarters of all research assistants are found in only 4 
faculties. Consequently, aggregation of results for all staff may be subject to 
internal distortion. For this reason, separate aggregations for professors and 
associate professors (P & AP) are also used regularly in presenting the results. 



1 For statistical convenience the responses from the faculties of Economics, Law and Letters 
are combined. Separate analysis of the results for the three Faculties indicated that they were 
generally similar. 

2 The proportion of respondents recording a total time devoted to university duties of 24 hours 
per week or less is approximately 1 in 20 for professors and associate professors, 1 in 5 for 
lecturers, and 1 in 6 for research assistants. 
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(2) Age and Service. The median age for the whole sample lies in the range 36 
-45 years, in conformity with the average age reported for all National 3 university 
staff. For the grades separately, median ages are: professors, 46-55 years; 
associate professors and lecturers, 36-45 years; research assistants, less than 36 
years. Only 9% of professors are less than 46 years old (with particular 
concentrations in the Research Institutes). In contrast, over two-thirds of 
associate professors are less than 46 and 8% are less than 36 years old. At the 
other extreme, almost 40% of professors are over 55 years old and some faculties 
will expect to lose over half of their professors by retirement during the next 
decade. 

Service in the university shows a median value of 5-10 years, both for all 
respondents and for associate professors and lecturers separately. For pro- 
fessors, it is greater than 10 years; and for research assistants it is less than 5 
years. Overall, almost one-third of respondents (31%) has served in this universi- 
ty for less than 5 years. Most of these are research assistants but one professor in 
six and one associate professor in four has less than 5 years service in the 
university. The Research Institutes contain a higher proportion of those in senior 
grades with shorter periods of service. 

2. Use of Time. (1) Total Time. Respondents were asked to record 
separately, for periods of scheduled teaching and for the rest of the year, the 
amounts of time they spend each week on university duties. The questionnaire 
asked that the time be recorded under four headings: teaching, research, ad- 
ministration and other university duties. On the assumption that together these 
four headings cover all university duties, the aggregates should constitute the time 
devoted to attributable university work. The results show that while there are 
significant differences between the uses of time within the two periods in the year, 
the total time devoted to university duties remains almost constant. The 
corrected average value for periods of scheduled teaching is 46 hours per week; 
and for the rest of the year it is 45 hours per week 4 . Corrected averages for the 
separate grades lie close to the overall averages: professors, 48, 46; associate 
professors, 44, 44; lecturers, 42, 45; research assistants, 46, 44 hours per week. 

Variation between faculties is not large, being restricted generally to 



3 National Personnel Authority, Handbook for Pay System of Civil Servants in Japan, Tokyo 
(1990). 

4 In calculating averages, individual values differing from the mean by more than 3 standard 
deviations were excluded. 
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+ /- about 3 hours per week. Returns from the Faculty of Dentistry provide an 
exception with averages of 36 and 34 hours per week for periods of scheduled 
teaching and for the rest of the year respectively. This is attributable to a 
combination of the high proportion of research assistants in the Faculty and the 
relatively short time occupied by their university duties (average, 31 hours per 
week). 

Much wider variations are shown by individual members of the academic 
staff. For professors and associate professors, these yield standard deviations of 
13 hours per week, and 15 hours per week over all grades. A histogram of the 
distribution of total times illustrates the wide variations (Figure 3.1). 

Figure 3.1 Distribution of Total Time Spent on University Duties 




10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Time (hours per week) 



A substantial minority (22%) records an aggregate total time of exactly 40 
hours per week devoted to university duties. This is in accord with the 
contractual obligations for staff in the National universities as public servants. 
Some respondents provide an explicit statement that the working week constitutes 
40 hours; others may possibly have made a similar assumption implicitly. Apparent 
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recognition of this assumption is shared equally by professors and lecturers (21%), 
to a greater extent by associate professors (31%), and to a lesser degree by 
research assistants (15%). It is of course expected that with a normal (Poissan) 
distribution, a substantial number of respondents would record actual times of 40 
hours per week as this is close to the observed median and mean times. But to the 
extent that the response is contractually correct but artificial, the averages for 
total time spent on university duties can be distorted. Comparison of a calculated 
Poisson distribution (modified to incorporate skew corresponding to the difference 
between mean and median times) does however provide a good approximation to 
the histogram from the distribution of time (Figure 3.1). Despite the high 
response in the region of 40 hours per week, the distortion does not appear to be 
large. Moreover, even if all returns of 40 hours per week are excluded, the mean 
and median values for time spent on university duties are increased by only one 
hour per week. 

(2) Teaching. Teaching includes a variety of activities that together 
constitute a considerable part of academic duties in all universities. For purposes 
of the survey, respondents were asked to include under teaching all time spent on 
preparation, reading, marking and supervision of students as well as class-contact 
time. On this basis, teaching occupies an average of 24% of time during periods of 
scheduled teaching, and 6% of time during the rest of the year. The median time 
spent on teaching during periods of scheduled teaching is 8 hours per week, with a 
mean value of 11 hours per week. The range of individual times reported is wide, 
with a standard deviation of 8.2 hours. Outside the periods of scheduled teaching, 
the median value falls to zero, with a mean of 3 hours per week and a standard 
deviation of 3.4 hours. 

Different grades of staff show substantial differences in the amounts of time 
they spend on teaching. On average, teaching occupies professors and associate 
professors (13 hours per week) about one and a half times as long as it does 
lecturers (9 hours per week); and about twice as long as it does research assistants 
(6.5 hours per week). Even so, the variations for different grades between 
faculties show wide variation. In the Faculties of Applied Biological Science, 
Integrated Arts and Science, and Science, associate professors spend 50% more 
time on teaching than professors. Conversely, in the Faculty of Medicine and the 
grouped Faculties of Economics, Law, and Letters, professors teach for 50% more 
time than associate professors. 
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Figure 3.2 Time Spent on Teaching and Research 
During Periods of Scheduled Teaching 
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These differences reflect the even wider differences between faculties in the 
overall times spent on teaching (Figure 3.2). The average time spent by academic 
staff on teaching varies by a factor of three across all faculties (even after having 
excluded the Research Institutes). Restricting the comparison to professors and 
associate professors narrows the variation to a factor of two (Table 3.1). The 
faculties appear to fall into two groups: those requiring clinical and laboratory 
studies; and those involving primarily literary studies. In the latter group it 
appears that teaching occupies staff for about 5 hours more per week. 
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Table 3.1 Use of Time by Academic Staff on University Duties [a] 

hours per week (mean) 



Faculty 


Teaching 


Research 


Admin- 

istration 


Other 

University 

Duties 


Total 


(1) During Periods of Scheduled Teaching 


Integrated 


17.2 


22.7 


.6.6 


2.8 


49.3 


Arts and 


(18.3) 


(21.0) 


(7.6) 


(3.2) 


(50.1) 


Science 












Education 


19.8 


14.2 


5.1 


2.2 


41.3 




(21.7) 


(15.1) 


(5.7) 


(2.5) 


(43.2) 


Applied 


12.0 


25.2 


3.8 


4.1 


45.1 


Biological 


(10.2) 


(23.6) 


(4.3) 


(5.0) 


(43.1) 


Science 












Science 


10.0 


28.4 


6.4 


3.1 


47.9 




(10.0) 


(22.1) 


(10.5) 


(4.6) 


(47.2) 


Engineering 


9.5 


24.9 


5.6 


4.6 


44.6 




(10.9) 


(23.6) 


(6.4) 


(5.3) 


(46.2) 


Dentistry 


6.7 


16.5 


3.7 


8.7 


35.6 




(10.8) 


(17.4) 


(7.9) 


(8.7) 


(44.8) 


Medicine 


8.7 


19.6 


4.9 


11.8 


45.0 




(11.1) 


(17.8) 


(6.8) 


(9.8) 


(45.5) 


Economics, 


15.5 


18.9 


4.3 


3.6 


42.3 


Law, and 


(14.1) 


(19.7) 


(4.8) 


(3.6) 


(42.2) 


Letters 












Research 


14.8 


29.0 


4.2 


8.7 


56.7 


Institutes 


(4.5) 


(36.0) 


(7.7) 


(3.1) 


(51.3) 


All 


10.7 


22.1 


5.3 


6.8 


44.9 


Faculties 


(13.8) 


(21.1) 


(6.8) 


(5.2) 


(46.9) 



(2) During the Rest of the Year. 



Integrated 


4.8 


31.4 


6.7 


3.0 


45.9 


Arts and 


(4.6) 


(29.4) 


(8.9) 


(3.6) 


(46.9) 


Science 












Education 


4.3 


29.1 


4.6 


2.8 


40.8 




(4.8) 


(31.0) 


(5.1) 


(3.0) 


(43.9) 


Applied 


4.0 


33.2 


3.0 


4.4 


44.6 


Biological 


(3.3) 


(30.3) 


(3.3) 


(5.4) 


(42.3) 


Science 












Science 


3.7 


36.1 


5.4 


3.5 


48.7 




(3.8) 


(30.8) 


(8.9) 


(4.9) 


(48.4) 


Engineering 


2.4 


33.0 


4.9 


5.1 


45.4 




(3.5) 


(31.4) 


(5.2) 


(6.0) 


(46.1) 



(Table 3.1 continued) 
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Faculty 


Teaching 


Research 


Admin- 

istration 


Other 

University 

Duties 


Total 















Dentistry 


1.8 


20.0 


4.0 


8.6 


34.4 




(1.8) 


(23.3) 


(8.1) 


(7.1) 


(40.3) 


Medicine 


1.6 


22.5 


4.4 


12.3 


43.8 




(1.8) 


(25.1) 


(5.9) 


(10.3) 


(43.2) 


Economics, 


2.5 


319.9 


3.6 


3.2 


41.2 


Law, and 


(3.1) 


(32.1) 


(4.8) 


(4.0) 


(44.0) 


Letters 












Research 


1.4 


31.3 


39 


8.7 


45.3 


Institutes 


(1.5) 


(38.4) 


(7.0) 


(3.0) 


(49.9) 


All 


2.7 


29.2 


4.9 


7.1 


43.9 


Faculties 


(3.2) 


(29.9) 


(6.3) 


(5.7) 


(45.1) 



[a] Under each heading, the left-hand column gives the average for all staff, the right- 
hand column (in brackets) gives the average for professors and associate professors. 



During the periods of the year when teaching is not scheduled, the time spent 
on teaching is reduced (Table 3.1). Generally, rather less than two-thirds of the 
year is occupied by scheduled teaching. On this basis, the mean time devoted to 
teaching, averaged over the whole year, is about 7.5 hours per week, equivalent 
to about 17% of total attributable time. For professors and associate professors, 
the corresponding figure is 9 hours per week, equivalent to 20% of average total 
time. 

(3) Research. In identifying time spent on research, respondents were asked 
to include time spent on applications for grants, preparation of manuscripts, and 
on general scholarship as well as time spent directly on research. On this basis, 
the responses indicate that research is the dominant university duty in terms of the 
time devoted to it. On average, it accounts for 48% of attributed time during 
periods of scheduled teaching and 67% of time during the rest of the year. Taken 
together these amount to over 55% of the total time for the whole year. Across 
all staff, the median amount of time for research is 20 hours per week (mean time, 
22 hours per week) during periods of scheduled teaching. During the rest of the 
year these figures are increased to 28 and 30 hours per week respectively. The 
responses indicate substantial individual variations from the average values, with 
standard deviations of 13.9 and 14.7 hours per week for periods of scheduled 
teaching and for the rest of the year respectively. 

Differences between the averages for different grades of staff are small. 
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Associate professors (26, 31 hours per week) do achieve higher mean times than 
professors (22, 29 hours per week) but these differences are not statistically 
significant. Differences between faculties are larger (Table 3.1). During periods 
of scheduled teaching three groups of faculties can be identified. The lowest 
average time for research is shown by those in the Education Faculty. The 
clinical Faculties of Medicine and Dentistry attain higher average times. Times 
higher still are found in the technological and laboratory-based Faculties of 
Applied Biological Science, Engineering, and Science. Values intermediate bet- 
ween those of these groups are provided by the Faculties of Integrated Arts and 
Science, and Economics, Law and Letters. In accord with expectation, those in 
the Research Institutes show the highest values (Figure 3.2). With the exception 
of the clinical faculties, these differences largely vanish for periods when teaching 
is not scheduled (Table 3.1). Those in all other faculties except Medicine (25 
hours per week) and Dentistry (23 hours per week), show averages close to 30 
hours per week during the rest of the year. 

(4) Administration. While 1 in 6 of respondents avoids administrative duties 
during periods of scheduled teaching, and 1 in 5 during the rest of the year, a 
large majority of these are research assistants. For those in more senior grades it 
is inescapable. During periods of scheduled teaching, only 1% of professors and 
7% of associate professors spend no time on administration; these proportions 
rise to 7% and 13% respectively during the rest of the year. In contrast, 22% of 
lecturers and 43% of research assistants avoid all administrative work throughout 
the whole year. Overall, the average time spent on administration represents 
about 12% of attributable university time (mean, 5 hours per week, standard 
deviation, 4.7 hours). The average values change little between periods of 
scheduled teaching and the rest of the academic year (T able 3.1). Professors, with 
an average of 8 hours per week (standard deviation, 6.9 hours), corresponding to 
18% of their attributable time, spend substantially more time on administration 
than associate professors (4 hours) or those in other grades (lecturers, 4 hours; 
research assistants, 3 hours). A minority of professors (19%) records ad- 
ministration occupying 20 or more hours per week throughout the whole year. 

Between faculties there are substantial variations in the amounts of time 
taken by administration (Table 3.1), The Faculties of Dentistry, Integrated Arts 
and Science, and the Research Institutes all appear to carry heavy administrative 
loads. The load seems to be particularly burdensome in the Faculty of Science 
where professors appear to spend more time on administration (15 hours per week) 
than on teaching (8 hours per week). 
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(5) Other University Duties. This heading is intended to cover the many and 
diverse activities that fall outside those of the previous three categories. The 
overall mean time spent on such activities is 7 hours per week throughout the year, 
or about 16% of total attributable time. This figure does not change significantly 
between the periods of scheduled teaching and the rest of the academic year. 
There are though major differences in the responses from different faculties (Table 
3.1). For all but three faculties, the average time reported for other university 
duties is 4 hours per week. In this majority group of faculties, half of the 
associate professors, lecturers, and research assistants spend no time on work of 
this sort. However, two-thirds of professors - and especially those in the 
Faculties of Applied Biological Science and of Engineering - record substantial 
commitments. The minority group of faculties is comprised of the Faculties of 
Dentistry and of Medicine and the Research Institutes. From each of these 
faculties there is obtained an average time of over 10 hours per week spent on 
other university duties, a time equivalent to 20% of total attributable time. Even in 
these faculties there are wide variations in time spent on these duties: one third 
spend no time on them but, at the same time, another third spend 10 or more hours 
per week on them. Of those in this second group, associate professors (11 hours 
per week) and research assistants (13 hours) share the heavier commitments of 
time. For those in the Faculties of Dentistry and Medicine it is easy to attribute 
these longer times to their involvement in clinical work. 



Table 3.2 Changes in the Amount of Time Spent on Designated University Duties 





Change 


in 


the 


Amount 


of 


Time 


University Duty 


Increased 


Increased 
P & AP 


No change 


No change 


Decreased 


Decreased 




All Staff 


X VJC ill 

[a] 


All Staff 


P & AP 


All Staff 


P & AP 


Teaching 


55% 


60% 


38% 


33% 


6% 


7% 


Research 


13% 


10% 


25% 


18% 


62% 


72% 


Administration 


72% 


85% 


24% 


12% 


4% 


3% 


Other University 
Duties 


49% 


57% 


45% 


39% 


6% 


4% 



[a] Professors and associate professors. 



(6) Changes in the Use of Time. The survey asked what changes respondents 
had experienced over the past 5 years in the amounts of time they spend on the 
four categories of attributable university duties. The responses identify wide- 
spread change and a clear perception of increased demands on time (Table 3.2). 
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Increases in time devoted to teaching and to administration, and decreases in time 
available for research are identified by substantial majorities. The impact of 
change has been greater on professors and associate professors than on lecturers 
and research assistants. Associate professors (69%) demonstrate the largest 
recognition of increased time being devoted to teaching. Increase in time required 
by administration, and decrease in time available for research, are noted by 
professors and associate professors to similar extents. Apart from the Research 
Institutes, variations in the perception of change between faculties correspond 
largely to differences in grade-mix, with larger recognition of change being 
found in those faculties with smaller proportions of research assistants. 

Respondents were also asked to indicate their preferences for change they 
would wish to occur in the future. They were asked, if additional time and 
resources were to become available, what order of priority they would have for 
using them in the four categories of university work or some form of community 
service. The overall response clearly identifies teaching as the highest priority for 
all grades of staff and for all faculties. The lowest priority is assigned to 
community service, both in overall response and separately for each grade of 
staff. Similarly clear views are attached to the intermediate priorities. All 
grades of staff rank administration and other university duties equally and well 
ahead of using any additional time for research. 

Preferences within faculties or groups of faculties do show some variation. 

The priority given to using additional time for research is rather greater in the 
Faculties of Applied Biological Science and Education and in the Research 
Institutes; community service attracts somewhat higher priority in the Faculties of 
Dentistry, Integrated Arts and Science, Economics, Law and Letters. But for all 
faculties, additional time for teaching is identified as having the highest priority. 

3. Publications. As an indicator of one of the major products from a 
university, the survey sought information on publications. Respondents were 
asked to provide the numbers of their publications in each of six categories: articles 
in academic and professional journals; conference and seminar papers; consulting 
and research reports; books (including chapters in books); patents; and other 
publications. To smooth the well known phenomenon of fluctuations in annual 
numbers of publications, numbers were requested for a three-year period (1993-4, 
1994-5, 1995-6). 
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Figure 3.3 Average Annual Number of Publications 
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The results indicate that total individual contributions across the whole 
university amount to about 8,900 per annum. This number will be considerably 
greater than the total number of publications, many of which will have arisen from 
collaborations and will have multiple authors. Even so, it represents an average 
of greater than 5 individual contributions each year from all members of the 
academic staff. Moreover, a substantial majority of respondents indicates that 
the number of publications has either remained constant (30%) or increased (53%) 
over the three year period. This is though shown more clearly by lecturers (96%) 
and research assistants (91%) than by professors (73%) and associate professors 
(84%). 

There are small differences in the average annual numbers of publications 
between professors (7), associate professors (6), and lecturers (6) but these are not 
statistically significant. Research assistants (3 publications) publish less. Wider 
differences occur between faculties (Figure 3.3). Those most prolific in pub- 
lications are in the Faculties of Applied Biological Science, Engineering and 
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Medicine: in each of these faculties the average for all staff is 7 publications per 
year. At the other extreme, respondents from the Faculties of Economics, Law, 
and Letters have an average of 3. More generally, two groups of faculties can be 
identified. The laboratory, technological, and clinical faculties (Applied Biologi- 
cal Science, Dentistry, Engineering, Medicine, and Science) and the Research 
Institutes have a weighted annual average for professors and associate' professors 
of 9 publications. In all other faculties, the average for professors and associate 
professors is 4 publications 5 . 

Figure 3.4 Distribution of Numbers of Publications 




5 10 15 20 25 30 .<S 40 

Triennial Number of Publications 

Journals Books 

Seminars All other 






5 For research assistants, the average remains at about 3 publications across all faculties 
except the Faculty of Applied Biological Science (6) and the Research Institutes (4). 
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Amongst individual respondents there are wide variations in numbers of 
publications. For professors and associate professors, the distribution conforms 
to that of a skewed Poisson curve (mean, 7; median, 5; standard deviation, 5.9 
publications per year) (Figure 3.4). As is implicit in this distribution, more than 
half of the publications are produced by less than a quarter (23%) of professors and 
associate professors. 

Numerically, the most important category of publication is the academic and 
professional journal (Figure 3.4). It is also the most popular, with 98% of 
respondents indicating that they publish articles in journals. In total these 
account for two-thirds of all publications, a proportion which is effectively 
constant for all grades and almost all faculties. Exceptions are provided by the 
Faculty of Dentistry, in which 84% of all publications are in articles in academic 
and professional journals-, and by the Research Institutes, where the proportion falls 
to 53%. Publication of books or chapters in books provides the second most popular 
form of publication, involving 60% of academic staff. Writing a book is though a 
function of seniority: three-quarters of professors and two-thirds of associate 
professors, but less than one-third of research assistants publish in this way. 
Overall, books or chapters in books constitute about one-eighth of all publications. 
Higher proportions are found in the “literary” faculties, and notably in the 
Faculties of Letters (25%) and Education (17%) and in the Research Institutes 
(19%). Of equal importance numerically, but lower in popularity, are publications 
in the form of conference and seminar papers. These also account for about one- 
eighth of all publications but attract contributions from only half of the academic 
staff: two in three professors, one in two associate professors and lecturers, and 
one in three research assistants. Across the faculties, conference and seminar 
papers are generally of similar numerical importance but appear to be more 
attractive to professors in the laboratory and clinical faculties and to more junior 
staff in other faculties. Consulting and research reports are produced by 30% of 
staff. They make small contributions of about 6% of the total of publications 
across all faculties except the Faculty of Science where they account for 11% - 
largely due to the contributions of research assistants. Patents are of small 
importance. In total they contribute less than 1% to the overall number of 
publications and only 6% of staff have published patents (mainly professors and 
associate professors). Only in the Faculty of Engineering does the proportion of 
publications due to patents rise to 2%. 

Supplementary information was also provided about publications arising 
from collaboration with those outside the university. Well over one-third of all 
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publications arise in this way: 28% of articles in journals, 56% of books and chapters 
in books, 47% of conference and seminar papers, 78% of research reports, and 43% of 
patents. Across faculties there are wide variations. Low proportions of co- 
llaborative publications are reported by those in the Faculty of Dentistry (20%) 
and Science (17%); and a high proportion by those in the combined Faculties of 
Economics, Law, and Letters (63%). 

Participation in external collaborations is widespread. Two-thirds of all 
staff report publications arising from this source. Almost three-quarters of 
professors (72%), associate professors (73%) and lecturers (75%) are involved 
although the proportion of research assistants (47%) is lower. The annual 
average number of collaborative publications is 3 for all staff (professors, 
associate professors, lecturers, 3-4 collaborative publications; research assis- 
tants, 2). 

It is noteworthy that those who do report external collaborative publications 
are more prolific authors generally. They show an overall average for all 
publications of 8 per year (professors, 10 publications per year; associate 
professors, lecturers, 7; research assistants 4). These numbers are significantly 
higher than the overall average of 4 publications per year for those who do not 
report any external collaborative publications (professors, 5; associate professors, 
lecturers, 4; research assistants, 3). 

4. Community Activities. For the purposes of the survey, community 
activities were defined as all relevant activities beyond those formally incorporat- 
ed in the programme of university duties. For convenience, five general areas of 
community activity were identified: 

(a) Service to the Professions, which covers contributions to academic and 
professional societies and contributions to other universities and colleges; 

(b) Service on Official Bodies, including work for international agencies, 
national, regional and local government and research foundations; 

(c) Consultancy and Collaborative Research, embracing those activities where 
public and private industry, commercial and non-commercial organisations seek 
expert professional assistance through contract, consultation or collaboration; 

(d) Community Social Service, providing contributions to social welfare, health 
and education; and 

(e) Service to Cultural and Social Amenities covering contributions to sport, 
music, theatre, art, literature, journalism and broadcasting, religion, politics, and 
environmental affairs. 

The boundaries between the general areas were not intended to be precise or rigid 
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and it is clear that respondents were content to exercise judgement in allocating 
some of their activities to the most appropriate category. Respondents were 
asked to include all their contributions to community activities, even those that 
were less closely linked to university than to personal and family interests. 

(1) Participation. The level of participation is very high. The responses 
indicate that 94% of all staff is currently engaged in some activity and a further 
4% has done so in the recent past. Moreover, participation is both extensive and 
diverse. On average, each member of staff engages in 5 separate activities spread 
over 3 of the designated areas. Overall there are no clear distinctions in levels of 
participation between faculties. Between grades of staff there are clear di- 
stinctions with professors showing the highest levels of participation (Table 3.3). 

Despite differences in the numbers of activities undertaken, the total average 
time spent on them remains fairly constant at about 3 hours per week throughout 
the year for all faculties and grades. There are the expected wide variations 
about this mean value (standard deviation, 2.7 hours per week). The only 
significant exception is provided by professors and associate professors in the 
Research Institutes who spend, on average, over 6 hours per week on community 
activities. 

For many respondents it is availability of time that limits the extent of their 
community activities. Almost three-quarters of all respondents (74%) indicate 



Table 3.3 Participation in Community Activities 
(a) By Academic Grade (all faculties) [a] 



Academic 


Service 
to the 


Official 


Consulting 

and 


Community 

Social 


Cultural 
and Social 


Grade 


Professions 


Bodies 


Collaboration 


Service 


Amenities 


Professors 


97% 


68% 


59% 


66% 


42% 




(3.1) 


(1.1) 


(0.9) 


(1.2) 


(0.5) 


Associate 


93% 


53% 


46% 


56% 


32% 


Professors 


(2.3) 


(0.7) 


(0.7) 


(0.8) 


(0.3) 


Lecturers 


81% 


49% 


42% 


63% 


21% 




(1.4) 


(0.6) 


(0.5) 


(1.0) 


(0.2) 


Research 


70% 


30% 


48% 


41% 


25% 


Assistants 


(1.0) 


(0.3) 


(0.7) 


(0.6) 


(0.2) 


All Staff 


86% 


50% 


50% 


55% 


32% 




(2.0) 


(0.7) 


(0.8) 


(0.9) 


(0.3) 



[a] Figures in brackets are diversity factors calculated by averaging the total 
number of activities in a given area over the total number of staff in that grade (e.g., on 
average, professors undertake 3.1 separate activities in the area of professional service 



(b) By Faculty (all staff) 
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49% 
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Science 

Education 


80% 


50% 


30% 


68% 
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Applied 

Biological 


88% 


52% 


56% 


45% 


38% 


Science 

Science 


93% 


42% 


38% 


55% 


17% 


Engineering 


85% 


50% 


70% 


25% 


23% 


Dentistry 


82% 


43% 


47% 


66% 


20% 


Medicine 


84% 


51% 


49% 


68% 


25% 


Economics, 
Law, and 


100% 


56% 


33% 


68% 


32% 


Letters 

Research 

Institutes 


81% 


58% 


53% 


62% 


15% 


All Faculties 


86% 


50% 


50% 


55% 


32% 



that this is so. Limitations due to time are only slightly more evident to 
professors (79%) and associate professors (74%) than to lecturers (66%) and 
research assistants (71 %). 

Some of the work identified as community service attracts financial reward 
(notably for teaching in other universities and colleges). About two-thirds of all 
staff obtain some earnings in this way but the amounts are small. Almost 90% of 
all staff report that these earnings constitute less than 5% of their annual 
income. Earnings of greater than 20% of annual income are reported by less than 
1% of staff 6 . More professors (80%) than those in other grades (associate 
professors, 69%; lecturers, 54%; research assistants, 43%) report some earnings. 
Between faculties there are small variations but, exceptionally, rather higher 
earnings are reported in the combined Faculties of Economics, Law, and Letters, 
and in one component of the Education Faculty. 

The prospect of additional earnings appears unlikely to provide any 
inducement to extend participation in community work. Over three-quarters of 
all staff indicate that financial reward would not increase the extent of their 



6 Almost all who obtain more than 20% of their income in this way are research assistants. 
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involvement. This proportion does not vary significantly between faculties. 
Amongst the grades of staff, an absence of financial incentive is perceived more 
clearly by professors (89%) than by associate professors (77%) and lecturers and 
research assistants (67%). 

Table 3.4 Preferences in the Use of any Income from Community Service [a] 



Academic 

Grade 


Personal 

Use 


Academic 

Expenses 


Research 

Expenses 


Scholarships 


Departmental 
Faculty or 
University 
Funds 


Professors 


11% 


44% 


38% 


3% 


4% 


Associate 


5% 


48% 








Professors 


44% 


3% 


2% 


Lecturers 


8% 


58% 


28% 


0 


6% 


Research 


20% 










Assistants 


39% 


40% 


0 


1% 


All Staff 


12% 


45% 


39% 


2% 


3% 



[a] Expressed as percentages of first choice preferences. Alternative procedures 
for analysis of the returns (e.g. by assigning weightings to the order of preference) leaves 
the order unchanged but diminishes the differentials between preferences. 



These perceptions are echoed in the responses to a question seeking to 
identify preferences for use of any money that might become available if there 
were to be payments for community activities. If this were to happen, re- 
spondents were asked to identify an order of preference for its use between: (a) 
personal use ; (b) academic expenses-, (c) research expenses-, (d) scholarships-, and (e) 
departmental, faculty or university funds (Table 3.4). Overwhelmingly the most 
popular preferences are for (b) academic expenses and (c) research expenses. A 
distant, third choice is (a) personal use. Uses for (d) scholarships and (e) university 
funds are almost equally unpopular and are placed remotely in fourth and fifth 
places. There are no clear faculty differences in the preferences, but research 
assistants do find personal use rather more attractive than those in more senior 
grades. 

The designated areas of community activity attract differing levels of 
interest and participation (see below). Respondents were asked to list the five 
general areas in an order of attractiveness. There is common agreement about 
the most and least attractive areas. Most attractive is service to the professions-, 
least attractive is service to cultural and social amenities. These extreme pre- 
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ferences are shared by all grades of staff and all faculties. Attraction to the 
remaining three areas lies at a generally similar intermediate level. While there 
are no substantial variations in preferences for these intermediate areas across 
academic grades, there are between faculties. The laboratory and technological 
faculties, Applied Biological Science, Engineering, and Science, and the Research 
Institutes favour work in the area of consultancy and collaborative research over 
community social work. Conversely, the literary faculties, Economics, Law and 
Letters, Education, Integrated Arts and Science, favour community social work. Of 
the clinical faculties, Dentistry follows the latter pattern; but Medicine finds both 
similarly attractive. These preferences closely parallel the existing behaviour as 
demonstrated by the areas of activity in which respondents currently participate 
(Table 3.3.). 

(2) Service to the Professions. In terms of both numbers of participants and the 
amounts of time devoted to it, this is the area attracting most support. Almost 
nine out of ten (86%) of all staff are, or have recently been, active in such work. On 
average, they spend between one and two hours per week on it. The extent of 
their involvement reflects academic seniority: 97% of professors, 93% of 
associate professors, 81% of lecturers, and 70% of research assistants participate 
in it (Table 3.3). Similarly, the amount of time devoted to it by professors and 
associate professors (average, 1.5 hours per week) is significantly greater than that 
provided by lecturers and research assistants (1 hour per week). 

The largest activity within the area is support for the committees of 
professional societies. This is provided by two-thirds of all staff (89% of 
professors; 66% of associate professors; 48% of lecturers; 26% of research 
assistants). Organisation of conferences and editorial work for professional and 
academic journals involve over a half and one-third of all staff respectively. The 
remaining major professional activity is work for other universities and colleges, 
usually in the form of part-time teaching. This is undertaken by over half of all 
staff including three-quarters of all professors, over half of associate professors, 
and about a quarter of lecturers and research assistants. The high levels of 
contributions made by professors to this whole area is notable. It is further 
emphasised by the multiplicity of activities they undertake in this area. Whereas 
research assistants and lecturers engage, on average, in only one of the individual 
activities, associate professors are active in two and professors in three of them. 

(3) Service on Official Bodies. Half of all staff report contributions to this 
area. Again it is seniority that determines the level of activity. Participation 
decreases from two professors in three, to one associate professor or lecturer in 
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two, and to less than one research assistant in three (Table 3.3). The average 
amounts of time spent on it by those actively involved do though remain roughly 
constant at about 1 hour per week for all grades despite the greater number of 
official bodies on which professors serve. It appears that staff in the Faculty of 
Applied Biological Science and the Research Institutes devote the largest amounts 
of time to work in this area. 

Numerically, the largest contributions are through work for local and regional 
organisations. This accounts for 37% of all staff. Work for international 
foundations (22%) constitutes a larger component than work on government 
committees (11%). In these activities, particularly extensive contributions are 
provided by professors in the Faculties of Engineering and Medicine and in the 
Research Institutes. 

Consultancy and Collaborative Research. This area also attracts participation 
from half of the academic staff but with a different distribution over both grades 
and faculties (Table 3.3). As participants, professors still provide the largest 
contribution in terms of number of activities, but the time they devote to them is, 
on average, no greater than that shown by associate professors, lecturers and 
research assistants. But the pattern of activity in this area is markedly skewed 
both in amounts of time and in the distribution of participation. So, the 
proportion of staff in other grades (30%) engaged in work in this area for longer 
than the mean time (1 hour per week) is twice that of professors (15%). Moreover, 
most of the larger contributions to this area are located in the technological and 
laboratory faculties and the Research Institutes. In the Faculties of Applied 
Biological Science and Engineering, three-quarters of all staff participate in the 
work; in the clinical faculties, the Research Institutes and the Faculty of 
Integrated Arts and Science, participation is restricted to about half of the staff; 
and in all other faculties, including the Faculty of Science, participation falls to 
about one-third (Table 3.3). 

Amongst the individual activities, collaborative research and consultancy each 
attracts participation from one-third of all staff. Consultancy for commercial 
organisations is slightly less popular than consultancy for non-commercial 
organisations. Contract research constitutes a minor component (5%) with pro- 
fessors comprising half of those who undertake it. It is noteworthy that over 
three-quarters of those involved in consultancy or collaborative research also report 
publications as a result of external collaboration 7 . 

(5) Community Social Service. In terms of numbers of participants, this area 
is the second most popular having 55% overall participation. In all, about two- 
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thirds of professors and lecturers and rather fewer associate professors are 
involved (Table 3.3). Those working in this area devote to it an average of about 
1 hour per week; professors spend rather less, and associate professors rather 
more, than the average time on it. Amongst the faculties, participation is 
effectively the obverse of that found in the previous section. In the Faculties of 
Economics, Law, and Letters, Education, and Medicine, and in the Research 
Institutes, two-thirds of staff participate. In the remaining faculties, the propor- 
tion is about half, with the exception of the Faculty of Engineering where it falls to 
one-quarter of the staff. 

Most widespread are contributions to adult education (31%) with professors in 
all faculties showing extensive involvement. Elsewhere, school education (17%) 
enjoys particular support from the Faculties of Education and of Science; and 
health care (18%) attracts substantial contributions from the Faculty of 
Medicine. Social welfare (9%), membership of community service clubs (10%), and 
pre-school education (3%) attract little support. 

(6) Cultural and Social Amenities. Less than one-third of staff are either 
currently active, or have been active in the recent past, in this area (T able 3.3). For 
those who are involved, the average commitment of time for professors, associate 
professors, and lecturers is rather less than 1 hour per week; for research 
assistants it is about 2 hours per week. About half of all the reported activities 
are undertaken by professors, with those in the Faculties of Economics, Law, and 
Letters, Integrated Arts and Science, and Medicine reporting most activity. The 
other half is distributed with no apparent concentration in any specific grade or 
faculty. Only four individual activities achieve even modest levels of par- 
ticipation: journalism and broadcasting (9% of all staff); sports organisations (8%), 
environmental matters (5%) and music, theatre and art (4%). Expressed support for 
activities relating to religion (2%), literature (1%) and politics (< 1%) is vanishingly 
small. 



7 There appears to be an anomaly in that these respondents constitute only 58% of those 
reporting publications arising from external collaborations. The remaining 42% do not indicate 
any participation in consultancy or collaborative research. While it is possible to identify 
circumstances in which collaborative publications can be achieved without collaboration, it is 
possible that this apparent anomaly indicates that responses to the survey understate the extent of 
consultancy and collaboration. 
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Uses of time in national universities 
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4. Uses of Time in National Universities 



A conventional image of university life remains one of remote and timeless 
academic study, free from external stress and enriched by lengthy vacations and 
international conferences. From within universities the view is different 1 . 
External pressures for reform, appraisal and competition added to internal 
pressures from enrolments, funding and achievement, induce stress. Traditional 
attractions of academic life were seen to combine social status with a flexible 
schedule of work and freedom to pursue individual scholarly interest. Time, social 
change and rapid institutional growth have eroded these benefits. Even so, 
universities still retain capacity to cater to the diverse needs of individual and 
idiosyncratic scholars. 

It is then perhaps surprising to learn that in many aspects of their structures 
they display characteristics not dissimilar to those of commerce and industry. The 
surveys show that in the National universities, the average age of academic staff 
and the length of their experience with their current institution is closely similar to 
the averages reported for all employees in industry 2 . Only in the proportion of 
women graduates (8%) employed do universities depart from the level in industry 
(13%). It is noteworthy that both the surveys described in Chapters 2 and 3 
indicate that one-third of all staff has served for less than 5 years in their present 
university. This includes 1 professor in 6, and 1 associate professor in 4. This 
observation appears to cast some doubt on the need to institute special procedures 
to ensure adequate levels of staff mobility. 

The surveys also show that the average working week for academic staff in 
the National universities is rather longer than the average working week in 
industry or that reported for university graduates in Japan (including overtime) 2 . 
The total time devoted to university duties, at an annual average of 46 hours per 
week, is slightly longer in the second survey but the difference and the small 
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